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WHAT HUMANE 
WORKERS ARE DOING 


he 


ie 


Why another paper? Let the paper itself an- 
swer the question. Read it carefully through, and 
the reason for its being may manifest itself to you. 
To quote the old proverb, ‘* The proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating.” 


The recent little flurry over the proposed licens- 


‘ing of cats is a waste of nervous energy, for there - 


is not the slightest danger of such a law coming 
into being. The difficulties in the way are too 
great. Even with the dog license there is trouble 
enough and to spare, and cats being in such far 
greater numbers than dogs, and so much more dif- 
ficult to get at, the law, were it passed, would be 
a mere farce, while the attempt to carry it out 
would not only prove a failure, but would mean 
the exercise of much cruelty. 


There is a great deal of sentimental talk about 
poor people’s pets, however, which one month or 
less of such experiences as the agents of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League meet with would speedily 
dissipate. As a matter of fact, in our cities, where 
there is one poor family in which there is a cat 
that is comfortably cared for there are many others 
in which she is a thin, starved, mangy animal, the 
target for blows and abuse, yet clinging to the only 
shelter she has with that long-suffering patience, 
in which virtue the domestic animals so greatly 
excel mankind. 


The dog license is the cause of unnecessary 
cruelty where it is attended to by men who make it 
their business and are not in sympathy with our 
fourfooted friends. In cities where the work is 
given to the humane societies it is more an ih 
and considerately done. 


Caroline Earle White in a report of the American 
Humane Association, 1898, stated that in the city 
of Philadelphia there was originally an ordinance 
appropriating three thousand dollars a year to the 
taking up and killing of dogs, and that it was done 
by the city officials. The Woman’s Humane So- 
ciety appealed to the city councils, both common 
and select, for permission to take charge of the 


work, and received it. 
each dog which is returned to the owner is two 
dollars. This money the society pays in to the 
city. They take up all dogs running at large and 
have a temporary shelter. Ladies in charge try to 
find good homes for desirable dogs. 


The redemption fee of 


In Rochester, New York, where there is a pop- 
ulation of over twenty thousand people, the Hu- 
mane Society applied to the Common Council and 
made a proposition that they would build an ani- 
mal shelter and would take all the trouble of the 
supervision of dogs, appoint a superintendent, fur- 
nish apparatus for the care and disposal of the 
dogs, for ninety per cent of the dollar which was 
imposed by the law on every dog owner. Under 
that law they could act constitutionally. They 
built a shelter on some flats in an out-of-the-way 
part of the city, had kennels for dogs, arrange- 
ments for feeding and giving fresh water, also for 
caring for sick dogs, and a stable for the horses 
they use in their ambulance. They also board 
dogs there. The ninety per cent of one dollar has 
paid all expenses and the work has been a success. 
A private society cannot enforce laws, but the city 
can select a private society asitsagent. This seems 
to be an excellent arrangement and it is a great pity 
it cannot be carried out wherever a license law is 
made. 


An Albany, New York, paper says: **A bill 
which will prevent humane societies from dispos- 
ing of lost or strayed dogs has been introduced by 
Assemblyman Colby. At present the societies sell 
many of the dogs picked up by them and give others © 
away. Under this proposed law they will be re- 
quired to kill them if not claimed within five days. 
The societies will benefit financially, however, if 
the bill should pass, as the issuing of licenses and 
renewals and the collection of all fees thereof are 
lodged with the societies, which are authorized to 
retain all sums of money not required in carrying 
out the provisions of the law.” 

In reading this proposed bill one questions what 
occasioned it. Does Mr. Colby wish to have the 
dogs thinned out in New York, or was it the fear 
that by selling them the dogs might get into greater 
misery than they had escaped from when taken off 
the streets? If for the latter reason there is con- 
siderable ground for the bill to be passed, for 
every humane society knows when it has a dog to 
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isc in order to keep it out of the hands of 
ose who not only will not treat it well but who 


treat it very ill. 


_ This is the trouble that constantly confronts the 
Animal Rescue League. A dog is brought to us; 
‘we take great pains to find him a good home; we 
‘think we have found him a home where he will 
be well cared for and happy; but in perhaps five 
cases out of ten we find out later upon visiting the 
~ home that after all the care we have taken the dog 
has escaped or been stolen from his new home and 
_ is a wanderer again upon the street, or worse still, 
_ may have fallen into cruel hands. For those who 
sincerely love the dog and the cat there is a trou- 
blesome question in relation to saving the lives of 
homeless dogs and cats, for they ask themselves, 
Saving them for what? _ 


Shall we have a ‘‘Zoo”’ ? 

Apropos of the fact that a loan order of one 
hundred thousand dollars to be expended by the 
Park Commissioners for the establishment of a me- 
nagerie at Franklin Park is now under considera- 
tion of the committee on finance, it may be inter- 
esting to hear what Ella Wheeler Wilcox says in 
the New York Tribune of February 23 in rela- 
tion to zodlogical exhibitions : 

‘*Long ago I found it unendurable to visit zoos, 
— those noble institutions of modern civilization 
where God’s lower creatures are prisoned and 
kept for the amusement of his ‘own image,’ 
man. The practice of keeping on exhibition 
deadly and loathsome reptiles to which are period- 
ically given living animals for food, is a brutal and 
shameful practice which no decent person would 
engage in or encourage, and which should be for- 
bidden by law.” 


A full page of the New York Journal of Janu- 
ary 12 is devoted to the description of a scene in 
Bostock’s zoo, when a pig was slowly crushed to 
death by an anaconda. At the time Bostock and 
his lecturer, Professor Rollins, were present, and 
‘thugely enjoyed the sight”—the latter (the Journal 
says) ‘*with the keen interest of a scientist”; and 
Captain Bonavita, having his camera with him, 
took a photograph of the scene for the future edu- 
cation of the young. The Globe of December 24 
speaks of the amusement that may be had in stroll- 
ing through Bostock’s zoo and observing the ani- 
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mals, among them ‘‘ Jumbo, the immense elephant, 
continually chained with heavy fetters, and swaying 
from side to side in his narrow quarters.” And 
this is civilization ! 


The question of having a zodlogical garden in this 
city is certainly a debatable one. Unless animals 
are born in captivity there is no doubt about the 
misery they must feel when confined in limited 
quarters. Why the wild animals cannot be studied 
as well when killed and stuffed it is difficult to un- 
derstand. There are very few of these captives 


who can be studied to any better advantage when - 


sullen, frightened, cowed, or in half-stupid state as 
they usually are when stared at through iron bars. 
On the whole it seems far more humane to the 
observer who is in sympathy with all forms of ani- 
mal suffering not to make the wild animals pris- 
oners for the sake of furnishing a study in natural 
history, or to give another place of resort for the 
children on holidays. 


“Humane Work in Porto Rico 


The foreign correspondent from San Juan, Porto 
Rico, sent an encouraging letter to the New York 
Times in which he says that within a few months, 
thanks to the humane sentiment of Americans, a 
necessary reform will probably be well under way 
in Porto Rico, and cruelty to animals will hence- 
forth be a crime. The last bill of the legislative 
session, introduced by Secretary Hartzell on March 
1, imposes severe penalties for maltreating dumb 
beasts. 

Porto Rico has been noted for its cruelty to 
horses and cattle. Horses that were lame, halt 
and blind were kept in service by the use of the 
goad and lash. In that respect they have not been 
so far behind Boston, where it is a common thing 
to see horses tottering with age harnessed to junk 
wagons and pedlers’ carts, with the driver sitting 
behind them urging them with a whip. There 
are some things, however, that have been encour- 
aged there that are not so freely practised in New 
England—cockfighting for example. The regu- 
lar Sunday amusement of the Porto Ricans has 
been cockfighting, and the humane society which 
acts there has not interfered. ; 

The Hartzell bill is a sweeping one, providing 
punishment for overdriving, beating, prodding, 
torturing, injuring, maiming or mutilating any 
animal, wild or tame, or for neglecting to furnish 
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proper food and drink for the animals. It also 
prohibits cockfighting, bullfighting and dogfight- 
ing, and hasan especial paragraph directed against 
prodding cattle and horses, a cruelty now much in 
vogue. 


In connection with this allusion to prodding 
we might also make a note of the fact that at 
the recent World’s Fair Exposition in Buffalo 
the exhibit that was given under the name of the 
Streets of Cairo included a procession of donkeys 
on which the visitors, and particularly the children, 
were allowed to ride. These donkeys were driven 
by sharp sticks with which the drivers prodded 
them in the rear, and certainly two of the misera- 
ble little animals had on their flanks several places 
where there were raw sores. On asking for an 
explanation of this the drivers said that the don- 
keys bit each other in the stable, but by putting 
two and two together, that is, by watching the 
drivers prod them on the flanks with the sharp 
sticks, it seemed not unfair to draw the conclusion 
that these sores were caused by the prodding. 

It was also observed by two members of humane 
societies from distant cities that the places where 
the camels and the donkeys were kept at this show 
were unfit for any creature to eat orsleepin. They 
complained to the proprietor of the Streets of 
Cairo, but as the exposition was about to close 
their efforts were too late to be of any avail. 

Humane Societies and Bands of Mercy have 
excellent titles, but it is important that these titles 
should be lived up to, and that all local societies 
should be on the watch to prevent such evils as 
have existed in Porto Rico and as exist every year 
in our World’s Fair Expositions, which are sup- 
posed to express our highest state of civilization — 
and we might also add, as exist nearer home. It 
is one thing to have laws and another thing to en- 
force them. 7 


Those who are especially interested in the wel- 
fare of horses are advised to attend one of the- 
**second-class”’ horse auctions on Friend street, 
Boston, occasionally. One or two visits will be 
enough to show where the wretched, tottering, 
aged horses come from that we see on the back 
streets and in suburban districts, and perhaps pre- 
vent some person who sees this from selling an old 
horse. 


Our FourrooTeD FRIENDS is not intended to be 
merely local in its tone, but the,intention of the 
editor is to make it a publication that will be wel- 
comed and will find readers all over the country. 


Chase Page and his dear friend Rags, Members of the Animal 
Rescue League 


The Best Dog 


Yes, I went to see the bow-wows, and I looked at every one, 

Proud dogs of every breed and strain that’s underneath the 
sun ; 

But not one could compare with—you may hear it with 
surprise — 

A little yellow dog I know, that never took a prize. 


Not that they would have skipped him when they gave the 
ribbons out, 

Had there been a class to fit him, though his lineage is in 
doubt; 

No judge of dogs could e’er resist the honest, faithful eyes 

Of that plain little yellow dog that never took a prize. 


It isn’t what a dog can do, or who a dog may be, 

That hits a man, it’s simply this — does he believe in me? 

And by that test I know there’s not the compeer ’neath the 
skies 

Of that plain little yellow dog that never took a prize. 


Oh! he’s the finest little pup that ever wagged a tail 

And followed man with equal joy to Congress or to jail. 

I’m going to start a special show, ’twill beat the world for 
size— 

For faithful little yellow dogs, and each shall have a prize. 


Harper’s Bazar. 
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STORIES THAT ARE 
SAID TO BE TRUE 


A Homesick Dog 

In newspapers and magazines that appear 
through the month it is pleasant to find that so 
many little stories are told about our fourfooted 
friends. One of the most interesting and touching 
is that of a dog whose master gave him away from 
his home in Montana to be taken to Minnesota. 
He was sent in a baggage car over the Great 
Northern railroad, but when he arrived at his home 
he showed plainly that he was an unhappy, homesick 
dog; he refused to eat, and so pined and drooped 
that his new master thought it best no longer to 
confine him but give him a chance to run about, 
hoping that he might become more contented. 

The very first day, however, that the dog got his 
freedom he disappeared, and not a trace of him 
could be found. His owner offered a reward, but 
there was no answer to his offer. As it was in 
the dead of winter it did not occur to his master 
that the dog would attempt to go home, a distance 
of so many miles, yet this is exactly what the 
homesick creature did. 

In the foxhound’s former home there was a little 
boy whom he loved and who had been his con- 
stant companion. Drawn by love this brave crea- 
ture started on his long and weary tramp across 
a strange country, guided by that wonderful instinct 
we know exists though we do not understand it, 
and six weeks from the time he was given away, 
a thin shadow of a dog, weak with hunger, ap- 
peared upon the threshold of his old home. 

The story goes no further, but let us hope that 
such devoted love was rewarded as it deserved, 
and that the foxhound was never again separated 
from his beloved young master. 


A Cat’s Return 


Less happy was the ending of a cat story which 
is vouched for astrue. Taken from her home and 
from kittens she had scarcely weaned, a mother 
cat was given to a sea captain who was going out 
on a little fishing schooner from a port a few miles 
away. She was carried on board, and _ terribly 
frightened at her strange surroundings, she sprang 


so high into the rigging that the sailors could not 
get her down. 


f 


Night came on and the cat was in the Be 
the schooner still at anchor. In the distance on 
shore the village lights showed the land poor pussy 
loved. Her home was there. Her little ones 
she had nursed and played with and loved were. 
there. Only those who are utterly ignorant of a 
cat’s capacity for love, and of her power of 
thought and of memory, could say that she was 
not thinking and planning what to do as she clung 
to her lofty perch. 

The ship was silent, but by and by a little form 
stole carefully down the mast, crept to the edge of 
the ship, and with a heroism which the world 
would loudly praise in a human father or mother 
she plunged into the water and swam for the shore. 

A watchman on the beach told afterward how 
he saw that little head appoaching the shore, how 
he called her to him as she reached the land, and 
tried to keep her and feed her, but how she escaped 
him and ran across the marshland toward her home. 
Her strength held our just to reach the longed for 
spot. Perhaps had some one in the home known 
the moment she arrived help might have been 
given her, but when the door was opened in the 
morning she was found, a wet, bedraggled little 
body, dead on the doorstep. 

This is a painful story but a true one, and you 
who think that a cat can be given away like a 
plaything or a piece of furniture, or left behind 
when families go from home, remember you think 
this because you know nothing of the affection a 
cat is capable of, or the great suffering you may 
cause her when you give her away or desert her. 


Old Jerry 

The Boston Globe, February 22, has a most 
interesting story of Jerry, an old horse that has 
been on a certain milk route for eighteen years and 
knows every inch of the way from Dover down 
Washington street, through Scollay and Bowdoin 
squares to the Charles River bridge, across into 
Cambridge. 

During Jerry’s long term of faithful service the 
milk route has changed owners several times and 
he has had many drivers. One of these drivers 
tells this incident of old Jerry’s intelligence. A 
strap that held the cans in place at the back of the 
wagon broke, and the driver having no other way 
of repairing the damage concluded to borrow the 
reins and trust to the horse’s sagacity and memory 
to go over the route unguided. 
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The load was secured and Jerry took his master 


over five or six miles of road, making all the stops, 


turning all the corners, and avoiding every ob- 
stacle on the way without a hand to guide him. 
Hills are a special aversion to this old stager, 
and he always gets all the relief that he can when 
ascending one of them. He has a habit of walk- 
ing from side to side to relieve as much as possi- 


ble the strain of walking directly ahead, and, 


whenever he has to stay on the incline Jerry is the 
last one to let the heavy wagon tire his shoulders. 
He merely pulls up a bit and turns around until 
the fore wheel of his cart rests against the curb 
and he can stand at his ease. 

Nothing can stop him. The heaviest snow or 
the worst weather is nothing to Jerry, and old as 
he is he pulled his cart past several two-horse 
hitches which were stalled in the last big blizzard 
and got his milk round in fairly good time. 

- He is allowed a vacation every year and gets 
a day off every other week and is treated with 
tharked consideration in many ways. His stall is 
well kept and it is a special duty of the stableman 
where he lives to see that he does not want for a 
thing: He is treated to a hot foot bath every other 
morning. Despite his years his owner looks for a 
few years more of good work from Jerry before he 
gets onthe retired list. Let us hope that his owner 
will not defer the time of honorable discharge too 
late and that Jerry’s years of usefulness will be 
rewarded by a restful, happy old age. 


For these faithful servants of mankind who do 
so much to add to our comfort and pleasure there 
should be a provision for old age—a Home of 
Rest for Horses. The sum of five thousand dol- 
lars was promised me months ago to aid in starting 
this greatly needed institution, Within two weeks 
a member of the Animal Rescue League, who is 
devoted to horses, has promised to be one of ten 
to raise another thousand. Any one who is dis- 
posed to add little or much to these promised 
sums may communicate with the editor of this 


_ paper. 


A Faithful Dog’s Reward 

A recent newspaper tells a thrilling story of how 
a British sailor, second mate of the Crown Point, 
left his own steamer, bound from Philadelphia to 


London, when a few days away from Queenstown, 


and boarded a sailing vessel which was in distress. 
Finding the captain, master and crew ill with an 


epidemic of scurvy and all the conditions of the 
ship most terrible, he took charge of the ship at 
his captain’s most urgent request to carry her with 
her cargo of sick and dying men to the nearest 
land. As the story is told, he braved disease, 
scorpions which were infesting the ship, cared for 
the sick, buried with funeral service the dead, but 
one blot on his humanity stands out in melancholy 
prominence. The mate of the ship lay dying in 
his stateroom. As Officer Bryant opened the door 
“a gaunt, wild-eyed Mexican terrier. sprang upon 
him and tried to bury his teeth in the officer’s thick 
boots. Bryant kicked the brute down the pas- 
sage.” In closing the writer says: ‘‘The mate 
was in special need of attention, for in health he 
had abused the men, and now they were disposed 
to let him die unattended. His only friend had 
been the sick, half-starved dog that had stuck to 
him night and day, and even that friend would 
have vanished overboard had not the crew been 
afraid to catch him.” 

‘What comment can be made on this story? A 
faithful, devoted friend, and not one man on board 
but his dying master capable of understanding or 
appreciating such devotion. Even the humane 
British sailor who was risking his life to save the 
men had nothing for the dog but kicks and blows. 
Why? Because in his fright-and hunger and mis- 
ery he used the only weapon given him for defence 
of himself and his master, and tried to bite. 


Our Alice 

When a little dog that is now at the Animal 
Rescue League, a gentle, affectionate, happy, 
frolicsome terrier, was picked up on the streets 
of Boston one bitterly cold day last winter, shiver- 
ing, wild, in a pitiable condition from abuse, she 
snapped viciously at every one who approached 
her. It was not possible to catch her or to carry 
her until she was covered up head and all in a 
coat which the boy who caught her took off his 
own back to wrap her in. After two hours of 
kindness, when she had been fed, kindly spoken 
to, a bed made for her in a warm, dark corner of 
the office where she was first carried, she began to 
be more trusting and gentle, and in one or two 
days all her tendency to be vicious was a thing of 
the past. 

Men, women and children are apt to grow cross, 
ill-tempered, even dangerously ugly sometimes, 
when all the world is against them; how can we 
expect a dog to be better than a man? 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


. Every day interesting incidents are connected 
with the work of the Animal Rescue League. 
Many are painful, some are pleasing, a few are 
amusing. Let us glance at them. 

A boy came to the house bringing a common 


looking cat. His story in reply to the question 
why he brought her was confused,,and all our ma- 
tron, who received the cat, could get from him was 
that a man was going to hurt her, so he was told 
to bring her to the Animal Rescue League. The 
cat was put in the cats’ room. The next day the 
boy came and asked for the cat, saying he was sent 
to get it. Other cats had come on that day, and 
there were two that looked so much alike that our 
matron did not remember which one the boy had 
brought, so she gave him the one she thought was 
the cat desired, and he wentaway. That afternoon 
a woman appeared with the cat, which she said 
had been brought her in mistake for her own. She 


went to the cats’ room and called ‘*Topsy,” when. 


her own cat ran to her and there was a happy 
meeting. Our clerk then asked why the cat was 
brought and why so soon reclaimed. The woman 
said that her husband came home drunk and struck 
at the cat, which wason her lap. She defended it, 
and received the blow on her hand, which showed 
plainly by the black and blue mark that the blow 
was no light one. Then she gave the cat to her 
son and told him to run with it to our League. 
‘‘Perhaps he will try to hurt it again,” our clerk 
said. The woman’s face took on a look of grim 
determination. ‘‘He never will,” she said; ‘I 
won’t let him.” 


The same day a woman brought a cat to the 
League, saying that it belonged to a lodger in her 
house, but was not taken good careof. That even- 
ing a young woman came crying to the door and 
asked to see if her cat was there, She went up to 
the cats’ room and stepped inside the door. Imme- 
diately a cat ran purring to meet her and began to 
play with her fingers, appearing very glad to see 
her. The young woman said that the landlady 
heard the cat crying in her room, opened the door, 
took the cat and carried it off. She protested 
eagerly that she loved the cat, took good care of 
it, but had to leave it shut up in her room when 


she went to work. There was a plate of food in 
the room, she said, but the cat was lonesome. 


After ten one night a policeman called. He had 
a black spaniel with him which he said was lost. 
Our matron asked him why, as it was so late, he 
did not keep it at the station house until morning. 
He replied that the dog made such a howling his 
men could not sleep, so he brought it to Carver 
street. ‘‘What do you think my chances are for 
sleep?”’ the matron asked. The dog kept up a 
vigorous protest against his confinement for a few 
hours, then he and our long-suffering matron slept. . 
The next day, a name being found on his collar, 
after considerable trouble the owner’s place of 
business was found, and I telephoned to him. He 
was gone to luncheon, but I asked the young 
woman who answered to find out when he came 
in if the dog was his and could be sent for. After 
two or three hours, having had no reply, I tele- 
phoned to the League, being in my down town 
office, and found that a little girl had been sent to 
take the dog home and had left us a donation of 
fifteen cents for our trouble. 


We find as a rule that the policemen are very 
friendly to our work. One day last week one of 
these officers of the law brought to the League two 
maltese kittens. He told us that a man had been 
‘taken’? while on his way to the Animal Rescue 
League to bring those kittens tous. The name by 
which this man was known to the officers was 
‘‘Curbstone Mary,” and he had been arrested for 
breaking in and stealing $100. 

Whatever the faults may have been of the man 
familiarly known as Curbstone Mary, he evidently 
had a tender spot in his heart for the animals we 
call dumb, for the officer said that when he was 
arrested he made him promise that the kittens 
should be taken to the League and safely sheltered 
there. One of them has already found a good 
home, and the other will probably be as well 
placed soon. The man has been sent to the island 
for one year. ~ 


One of our agents, Mrs. Cora Evans, went last 
month to a house where poverty in everything but 
cats reigned. There were two female cats with 
eleven kittens in one basket, and another mother 
cat with four kittens had her bed in a closet. Mrs. 
Evans put one cat and thirteen kittens to sleep. 
Two mother cats with a kitten each were left, and 
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the larger mother cat carried hoth kittens into the 
closet, the smaller mother following in her lead. 


There is an old saying that it rains cats and dogs. 
Last month it seemed as if it rained St. Bernards. 
We had three on our hands. One was a large 
handsome male, given up because his owner was 
going to move away, the stipulation being to get 
him a good home. Two were handsome females. 
One of them had been wandering around Winthrop 
for weeks homeless; the other was given up to be 
put to sleep unless an exceptionally good home 
could be found for her. One female went to a 
florist in Winchester. A man came to take the 
male out on his farm in Lynnfield. I persuaded 
him to take the female that remained also, and he 
consented to take her to keep for us until we could 
find a satisfactory home, as our yard space is so 
limited that a St. Bernard is a serious addition to 
We still have a female St. Ber- 
nard with some collie blood in her to put in a good 
home in the country. 


A janitor in a building on Rutland street hap- 
pened in to fix the furnace of a house where one 
of our agents was putting to sleep two old cats 
that had been left by a family moving out. The 
janitor had evidently been taking a glass or two of 
that beverage which sometimes loosens the tongue 
and he boasted that he had himself disposed of 
twenty-two cats and one dog that he had been 
paid at different times to carry to the Animal Res- 
cue League, and had put the money in his pocket. 
How he had disposed of them who will ever know? 
Members and friends are warned most earnestly 
to be careful to whom they intrust cats or dogs. 
Within a week a cat returned to its old home 
which had been given to a man to bring to the 
League. He took the money and dropped the cat 
on the street. 


A woman noticed a white cat sitting on a door- 
step for several days. Occasionally she saw it 
pushed off, and at last she went herself to examine 
into the case, when she found the poor creature 
was stone blind and brought it to the League. 


We restored a lost dog last month that was an 
old Skye terrier. When his mistress came to re- 
claim him the dog almost died of joy. Those who 
witnessed the meeting said it was difficult to keep 
back the tears. He sprang to meet her and talked 
to her—not barked—as if trying to tell how he had 


suffered when separated from her; then his feel- 
ings would overcome him and he would fall on 
the floor and roll and gasp for breath, then jump 
up and greet her once more. No one watching 
his intense joy when his mistress came in and 
spoke to him could ever doubt the deep devotion 
of which a dog is capable. Iam told there is an 
interesting story connected with this dog and am 
hoping his mistress will give it to us for our next 
issue. 


A visitor to the League has told the following 
story: A Mrs. U., who is a widow of seventy 
years of age, lives alone as far as human com- 
panionship is concerned, her friends that bear 
her company being two dogs and three cats. One 
of these cats is eighteen years old. This old lady 
is devoted to animals and has been known to walk 
five miles through deep snow in order to get them 
some meat. She lives out in the country, and when 
winter comes she goes into the woods and strings 
ears of corn between the boughs of spruce trees 
in her compassion for the hungry crows. Last 
spring the ungrateful crows visited her garden 
and pulled up her corn, upon which she became 
the butt of her neighbors, who joked her without 
mercy for tempting the crows so near her house. 
She was not in the least disturbed, however, but 
laughed back again and said that the crows were 
welcome to anything she had and she was glad 
they enjoyed her corn so well. 


In contrast to the above story of kindness another 
visitor gives this incident from her own obserya- 
tion. She says: ‘I saw a woman with a cat on 
her arms on,a Jamaica Plain car at the end of the 
route. She walked a square until she came to an 
open vacant lot with an empty house near by, a 
placard ‘To Let’ in the window. She put the cat 
through the pickets of the fence, scatted it vigor- 
ously, then went back and took the next car for 
the city. The woman who did this cruel deed was 
nicely dressed and had an intelligent and pleasant 
face. The cat was smooth, silky, with a pretty 
face, and had evidently been some one’s pet. The 
night which was near at hand was bitter cold.” 
Is it not astonishing that in this age of what we 
call civilization there can be women who do such 
cruel acts? How could this woman sleep that 
night if she thought of the loneliness and hunger 
and misery of the cat she had thrown out upon 
the world? 
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HELPS 


FOR TEACHERS = 


Responsibility of Teachers 

In many of the schools humane teaching is either 
included in the school curriculum or it is suggested 
as an important part of a child’s education by lead- 
In certain schools where 


ers in humane work. 
lessons have been faithfully taught of kindness to 
the lower animal creation a decided change has 
been wrought in the character and disposition of 
the children. 
- Kindness cannot be taught without elevating the 
Cruelty is debasing. Kindness uplifts the 
In a neighborhood where cases of cruelty 
to cats and kittens had been very frequently 
brought to the attention of the agents of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League I visited, when on my way to 
speak at the vacation school, a little store kept by 
a poor Italian woman. When my object for being 
in that neighborhood was understood, the poor 
woman expressed great gratitude, saying in her 
broken English that the boys were so cruel on that 
street it was not safe to let her little ones go out. 
She said that old men and women and pedlers also 
were persecuted by these mischievous, cruel boys. 
A large schoolhouse was in that immediate 
neighborhood. Could every teacher in that school 
be impressed with the value of humane teaching 
the whole neighborhood might be reformed. Not 
only would the poor tortured dogs and cats find 
rest from misery, but men, women and children 
would have reason every day to bless that teaching. 
At present there is great need of humane educa- 
tional literature. Many of the books published 
with titles that would lead one to suppose the 
teaching in them to be wholly in accordance with 
principles of the highest humanity, haye stories, 
chapters or paragraphs that spoil the books. For 


" example, in one book of animal stories a cruel ex- 


periment is described as an interesting fact in 
physiology. In anothera little girl asks her father 
with great interest about his shooting adventures. 
A teacher who is greatly interested in humane 
work said recently that there were not half a dozen 
books she considered free from objection when 
looked at in the light of humane work, and Miss 
Eddy’s Friends and Helpers was the only school 
reading-book she could recommend. 


There are, however, many short stories that can 
be taken as texts for teaching the affection, intelli- 
gence, sensitiveness to suffering or to pleasure of: 
the speechless animals, also of their great useful- 
ness to mankind. Not only have horses and dogs 
saved human lives repeatedly, but cats have saved 
the lives of their owners in various ways. One 
cat awoke her master just as a poisonous snake was 
about to spring upon him. A number of in- 
stances have been given where cats have aroused 
the household and saved lives and property from 
the peril of fire. 

In view of the great amount of benefit we re- 
ceive daily from our fourfooted friends, also from 
the whole bird creation, do we not owe it to them 
to teach and to preach kindness to all living crea- 
tures? Wecan educate the young to return the 
useful service, the friendly offices of the horse, 
cow, sheep, dog, cat and birds by showing them 
affection which they fully appreciate, and by 
giving them nourishing food, shelter and rest ac- 
cording to their needs. Toads and snakes are 
among man’s useful friends also, and should be 
treated accordingly. This education lies largely 
in the hands of the school teacher, and should be 
given heartily, with a good will, not as a com- 
pulsory task. We cannot teach what we do not 
feel or know ourselves. 


Blackboard Studies 

Children who are kind to animals will be kind 
to each other. They will be more loving to their 
parents, and more obedient to all who have au- 
thority over them.—Mrs. F. A. F. Wood-white. 


Show us a boy who delights in maiming in- 
sects, robbing birds’ nests and throwing stones at 
cats and dogs and we will venture to say he is a 
terror to his smaller and weaker schoolmates, and 
a trouble to his teacher and parents. Such boys 
make the men who will by and by fill our prisons. 


Supposing the fairy tales were true and a fairy 
should touch you with her wand and turn you into 
a horse or a dog or a cat, how would you like to 
be treated? Think of this when you are tempted 
to be cross to animals or to injure them in any way, 
and perhaps that will help you to be kind. 


If children in school can be made to understand 
that it is just and noble to be humane even to what 
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we term inferior animals, it will do much to give 
them a higher character and tone through life. 
There is nothing meaner than barbarous and cruel 
treatment of the dumb creatures that cannot an- 
swer us or resent the misery which is so often 
needlessly inflicted upon them.—John Bright. 


A good man will take care of his horse and dog 
not only when they are young but when old and 
past service. —Plutarch. 


We certainly ought not to treat living creatures 
like shoes or household goods which, when worn 
with use, we throw away. Were it only to teach 
benevolence to mankind we should be merciful to 
other creatures. For my own part I would not sell 
even an old ox that had labored for me.—Plutarch. 

If every boy treated his girl friends as he would 
like other boys to treat his little sister there would 
be a better state of society when they are all grown 
up. 

If every boy treated a stray dog or a homeless 
cat as he would like to have his own dog or cat 
treated there would be much less cruelty in the 
world. 


Think that every miserable child might be your 
brother or sister. Think that every hungry dog 
_. and cat might be your own. 


The little story leaflet of Harold’s Dream is only 
forty cents a hundred and should be bought and 
circulated in schools. 


We strongly recommend Miss Eddy’s Friends 
and Helpers as a book to be put into schools, li- 
braries and Sunday schools. It is full of interest- 
ing and useful information about the various ani- 
mals and birds that are our good friends, and is 
entirely free from objectionable reading. The il- 
lustrations are numerous and beautiful. 


A woman of wealth sent for our agent tg take 
- away a cat discovered with a family of kittens in a 
’ barrel half full of ashes. It was the warmest, 
most sheltered bed the poor cat could find, but the 
servants of the house had not taken the trouble to 
put even a newspaper under the little tender kit- 
tens, and the food thrown in to the famishing 
mother was lumps of cold wheat germ. <A poor 
Woman sent about the same day to have a mother 
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cat taken away that had come into her yard. The 
cat had been taken into her kitchen and given a 
bountiful supply of meat and milk. 


A Great Cat Artist 

Mr. Louis Wain, whose cat pictures are so 
celebrated, is described in the Cat Journal for 
February as a quiet, sad-faced man, with a singu- 
larly charming manner. He is a great lover of 
cats, and never ceases to study their individual 
characteristics with the greatest care. He loves 
cats and cats love him, and he is often to be seen 
wandering about the beach at Westgate-on-Sea, 
where he lives, with his four cats quietly walking 
behind him. 

He did not start life as a cat artist, but was 
really intended for the musical profession, and it 
is said that he has composed a very delightful 
opera which will one day be produced at the 
metropolis. He does not keep a cats’ home, 
though people often write asking his advice about 
an ailing cat. As a matter of fact, he says that 
pet cats seldom ail. It is only when they are kept 
in large numbers that disease begins to show itself. 
He has drawn about one hurdred thousand cats in 
the last sixteen years, and as a cat artist he stands 
supreme. 


A Parrot Story 

A parrot who could not have been purchased at 
any price lost his life in a fire in New York ‘re. 
cently, although he saved the lives of his owners. 

Three brothers were having a luncheon party. 
when the parrot made so much disturbance tha 
they ordered the cage carried to an upper room 
They had hardly done this when they found tha 
the house was on fire. The fire was under suck 
headway that it was hopeless to attempt to save 
any valuables, but one of the brothers made a1 
attempt to rescue the parrot. He rushed upstain 
and found his old playmate lying on the bottom o 
his cage nearly suffocated with the smoke, but th 
parrot managed to say feebly, ‘‘ Hello.” The ma: 
started downstairs with his parrot, but was cu 
off by the flames. He ran to a window whicl 
was reached by a ladder and was taken into safety 
but by that time the pet of the family which hac 
been with them from childhood had been over 
come by the smoke and was dead. 

It was said that the bird had been uttering. i: 
Spanish and English words that were’ probabl 
meant to serve as notice of the fire in the house. 
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Our Fourfooted Friends 


CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


“Tf a man hath friends he must show himself 


friendly.” 

The least we can do for our useful friends, the 
domestic animals, is to give them wise and kind 
care every day. 


About the Horse 

The horse has a small stomach compared with 
the ox, and cannot eat enough of the coarser feeds 
to sustain him. You may feed him hay or fodder, 
but you must balance that up with grain or some- 
thing of the kind. 

Do not keep a horse in the stable all the time. 
If you are resting him let him go out in the field 
or yard in good weather for a few hours every day. 
Do not let him stay out in the field or yard un- 
Sheltered in snow or rain unless you want a sick 
horse on your hands. Do not give him ice cold 
water to drink and have him shivering an hour 
afterward. 

If you feed your horse at six at night he will 
need his breakfast at six in the morning. If the 
hay is dusty sprinkle it, excepting in freezing 
weather. Feed regularly and give plenty of fresh 
water. Keep salt where the horse can get it ag he 
may crave it. Groom your horse every night 
without fail. He cannot rest comfortably without 
being groomed. 

A farmer who loves his horses and understands 
them said: ‘‘Never speak in a loud, angry voice 
or use profane language in the hearing of your 
horse and you will be surprised to find what a dif- 
ference this will make in his disposition and how 
kind and gentle he will be.” The same advice 
may be applied in regard to dogs. 


About the Dog 


Rough coated dogs should not be washed all 
over in winter unless great pains is taken to dry 
them thoroughly. If you must wash your dog 
tand him in a tub if he is not too large, having 
the tub about one third full of water that feels 
‘ust a little warm to the hand. Usea sponge and 
*eme pure white soap, or one or two tablespoon- 
‘als of sulpho-napthol may be put in the water. 
his is especially good if the dog has fleas. 


~ 
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Handle the dog very gently and patiently, and be 
careful not to get any soap in his eyes. When he 
is washed clean have ready a pail of lukewarm, 
clear water and pour over him to rinse off the 
soap. Dry him with warm, coarse, large towels. 
Buy for the purpose Russian crash or Turkish 
towels. Comb him while his fur is a little damp, 
and this is also a good time to search for fleas and 
pick them out of his hair. If he plays with a 
rubber ball give him a game of ball to get him 
warm and dry, or if he is inclined to sleep let him 
lie in a warm place and cover him up if he 
seems chilly. By exercising such care as this a 
veterinary doctor’s bill may be saved. 


From Our Home Pets 

Olive Thorne Miller, in her interesting book 
called Our Home Pets, says that a dog of medium 
size should have a corner of his own in a hall or 
room, but never in the cellar, where his bed—a 
strip of carpet or something of that kind — should 
be spread every night, and where also, if he is 
troublesome by reason of wandering about the 
house, he may be fastened during the night. 

The more delicate dogs, like greyhounds or 
small terriers, need soft and as well protected 
beds as our own, such as a half-covered dog bas- 
ket or a box of the right size with cushions and 
blankets. It is not a good plan to let a small dog 
sleep in or even on the bed, though he may be 
allowed to sleep in the same room with his master 
or mistress, but it is easy to teach a dog to lie by 
himself with a little gentle persistency. 

Great care should be taken about the diet, hay- 
ing regular feeding times, either one or two meals 
aday. Generally a dog is not comfortable unless 
he is fed twice a day, once in the morning and 
again at the latter part of the afternoon. Table 
scraps alone are not enough for a dog; neither ° 
should he be given meat altogether nor left to 
starve on bones. A little cooked meat, bread 
soaked in gravy, and some vegetables and rice are 
all good. These may often be mixed together and 
given. The dishes from which a dog eats should 
be kept as clean as our own, and he should never 
be fed from tin or iron, Earthen dishes are much - 
better. Drinking-water should be fresh and often 
replenished. It is not safe to leave these creatures 
to the care of any one who does not love them; 
they are often neglected and sometimes lost by this 
means. 
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“The best authorities agree that a dog should 
never be whipped or struck a blow more severe 
than a slap with the hand, and even that not over 
the ears, mouth or abdomen, where a slight blow 
may do great damage. A dog is an intelligent 
being and as sensitive to tones of voice, to reproof 
and praise, asa child. The voice alone is all that 
is needed to control him, and to bruise his body to 
reach his mind is as brutal and unnecessary with 
the one as it is now acknowledged to be with the 
other. : 

‘Tt is very important if a dog is to be punished 
in any way that it should be immediately after the 
offence, then he will perfectly understand what it 
is for. He is very quick to appreciate injustice, 
caprice or cruelty, and he conducts himself accord- 
ingly. If he is properly punished for an under- 
stood fault he is penitent, and begs, in his way, to 
be forgiven; if too severely or without understand- 
ing, he resents it. 

‘¢One who holds the lives of others in his hands 
must not forget that liberty is the breath of life to 
the beast as well as to man, and every one, whether 
in city or country, should daily have as much of 
it as is consistent with the rights of others. To 
keep one of these restless fellow creatures chained 
up day after day is terrible cruelty, and one cannot 
be surprised that the unfortunate creature grows 
cross and savage under this treatment. If he is a 
watchdog only, and it is not safe to have him at 
liberty, it would be more humane to muzzle him 
and let him have the run of the place or a yard of 
good size.” 

A wire may be fastened cornerwise across a 
yard and the dog’s chain fastened on it by a ring, 
so that it will slip over it and give a good chance 
for a run. 


What the Dog said 

In that charming dog story by Richard Harding 
Davis in the March Scribner, entitled The Bar Sin- 
ister, the dog says: ‘Just as though I’d been a 
street dog because I liked it. As if I’d rather 
poke for my victuals in ash heaps then have ’em 
handed me in a wash basin, and would sooner bite 
and fight than be polite and sociable. If [’d had 
mother then I couldn’t have asked for nothing 
more. But I’d think of her snooping in the 
gutters or freezing of nights under the bridges, or, 
what’s worst of all, running through the streets 
with her tongue down, so wild and crazy for a 
drink that the people would shout ‘Mad dog’ at 


her and stone her. Water’s so good that I don’t 
blame the men folks for locking it up inside their 
houses, but when the hot days come I think they 
might remember that these are the dog days, and © 
leave a little water outside in a trough like they © 
do for horses. Then we wouldn’t go mad and the © 
policemen wouldn’t shoot us.” 


Winter or summer, in all sorts of weather man ~ 
has to drink several times through the day. A é 
dog suffers even more than a man for want of © 
water, as he does not perspire. 


How to care for the Cat .- : 
Suppose some one gives you a kitten just taken © 
from its mother. You must not forget that it is a” 
lonely little baby cat and needs kind care. Make’ 
a bed for your kitten in a box or basket. It may © 
be a piece of old carpet or a cushion with © 
a cover that can be taken off and washed, or 
soft hay. If you cannot do better you can put 
two or three newspapers in the box. Have 
another box near by with sawdust, sand or earth : 
in it, and the kitten will soon learn to go to this — 
box and will give no trouble about the house. — 
When the kitten is old enough to be trusted to go © 
out of doors, put it out for a few minutes the first 
thing in the morning and again just before dark at 
night, and watch to see that it does not run away. — 
A kitten should be fed often. It needs warm ~ 
milk every one or two hours if it is very young; © 
also put a saucer of milk beside its bed at night. | 
Remember it is a baby cat, and all babies need i 
food often. 
If the kitten cries you may be sure it has some — 
reason for it. All young creatures are happy — 
when they are well and kindly cared for. Per- 
haps it is hungry, or it may be lonely and home- 
sick for its mother. Take a little time and com-_ 
fort the kitten or the cat that is a stranger in your 


nitty Ses 


Rohs 


Bhs) Sax poe Meal: 


you were alone in a strange place. . 

Feed your kitten or your cat regularly, the first 
thing in the morning. Do not eat your own break- 
fast and let your dumb animals go hungry just be-. ! 
cause they cannot speak and tell you how hungry 
they are. They will not tease you if they are well 
fed. 

If a cat has a good breakfast of meat cut up in 
small pieces she may not need anything again until 
night. In my own family where cats have al- 
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Mrs. E. S. Woods’s Blue-eyed Angora 


ways been kept and have lived to a good old age, 
beef, usually raw, has been the principal diet; 
this is varied by fresh fish once a week, preferably 
cooked, but sometimes raw, and the bones care- 
fully removed; cooked liver, chicken, boiled or 
roasted lamb, baked beans, sweet corn, oatmeal 
and cream; but the one diet my cat prefers and 
gets less tired of than any other is raw beef and 
beef kidney, which latter I give but seldom. 

Cats differ about eating meat, however, also 
about fondness for milk. My cat cares but little 
for milk as a rule, but at times he takes a fancy for 
it. Milk does not take the place of food, anda 
cat can be very hungry although given a quantity 
of milk. My cat is well fed twice a day, morning 
and night; he is hungry at those hours, but rarely 
will take any food in the middle of the day. I 
never have had any trouble with illness of cats, and 
they preserve their playfulness up into old age. 

Never let your cat be out of doors at night. 
There is no need of it. When a cat is cared for 
as it should be it will come in, if out of doors, in 
time for its supper. This is my plan; my cat has 
his supper rather late, and then we refuse to let 
him out again even if he teases to go. He is 
five years old, large, healthy and playful, a good 
mouser, if there are any mice to catch, and he has 
never yet spent one night out of doors, although I 
am obliged to confess that a number of times we 
have ‘‘ sat up” for him to come in, also had lively 
chases around the garden to get him housed. 


A simple but very important thing to remember 
is to keep a dish of fresh water on the floor day 
and night where your cat can get it. 

Do not allow little children to pull and drag the 
cat about as if it were a rubber toy. Remember 
that children often cause the domestic animals 
great suffering, and their mothers are to blame for 
this. Ifa child cannot be kept from playing too 
roughly with pets it is better not to keep any until 
the child is older. 

Kerosene is often wrongly advised as a remedy 
for fleas on cats. We have had one cat brought 
to the League in a condition of great suffering from 
the application of kerosene, her hair being literally 
burned off her body by the use of the undiluted oil. 

A good insect powder, such as Jaynes’s Magic 
insect powder, blown into the fur while the cat is 
held over a mat of cotton batting, acts well. The 
fleas drop out, fall into the batting, and cannot jump 
out of it, as their little hooked feet catch in the rough 
surface. The batting can then be burned. Great 
care should be taken to brush the cat thoroughly 
and get every bit of the powder out of her fur. 

A safe rule is to give your cat no medicine. Let 
her have access to green grass, earth, catnip occa- 
sionally, not forgetting fresh water; but there are 
two simple remedies which often are quite helpful 
in ordinary cases of illness—powdered sulphur, a 
pinch of which may be mixed with a little butter 
and spread on the cat’s paws or sides, when she 
will lick it off, and olive, called sweet, oil, which 
many cats like well enough to lap from a dish. 
These remedies may be given with perfect safety. 


A Dog saves a Horse 

Bruno, a St. Bernard dog belonging to James 
Baldwin of Philadelphia, is regarded as a hero. 
One night recently there was a fire in the Baldwin 
stable. The dog gave the alarm by barking and 
scratching at the door of his master’s home. 
There were two valuable horses in the stable; 
the dog was friendly with them, and seemed almost 
beside himself with excitement until his master 
broke open the stable door. Mr. Baldwin man- 
aged to release one horse and lead it out into the 
yard, and going back to get its mate he was aston- 
ished to see the dog with the dangling end of a 
halter rope in his mouth, leading the second horse 
through the flames and smoke. Investigation 
showed that the dog had chewed the rope and 
released the horse. 
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LEAGUE NEWS 


|| 
| 
AND NOTES | a 


The lantern-slide talk, Our Fourfooted Friends 
and How We Treat Them, which the president of 
_the League gave the 15th of last month in the 
chapel of Dr. Rowley’s church on Commonwealth 
avenue, was attended with gratifying results and 
added over three hundred dollars to the treasury 
of the League. 

The singing was done by about twenty little 
girls from the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
trained by Miss Caroline A. Derby, a member of 
the League; also by the Hall sisters, two little girls 
who sometimes sing in public, and who have aided 
us before in entertainments for the League. The 
sisters brought with them each a little black pug 
puppy, sons of Peggy, a League dog that Mrs. 
Hall took and to whem she has given the best of 
care. Peggy has four puppies, all black. She 
herself is a tan-colored pug, probably not pure 
blooded, but nevertheless a dear little dog. The 
picture on the first page of Peggy and her puppies 
with their young mistresses was taken expressly 
for this paper. 

As a result of the lantern slide entertainment 
one very kind member sent to the platform one 
hundred dollars with the message that if one thou- 

sand could be raised this spring from that begin- 
ning she would add another hundred to the thou- 
sand. The day after the meeting a check for one 
hundred was sent by another member with a kind 
letter, and a few days later I received the following 
letter : 

Dear Mrs. Smith: I took three children with 
me to hear your delightful address on Saturday 
last, and the subject has lingered in my mind ever 
since. I wish I could give money to assist you 
in raising the $1,000 which you so greatly need, 
and towards which you had such a pleasant be- 
ginning in the check for $100 on Saturday. I 
find that many claims upon me are made from 
~ people who really need assistance,—perhaps be- 
ing a trustee of the pauper institutions I hear of 
more cases of distress in this way,—at all events 
the applications are numerous and one cannot re- 
spond to all. I feel, however, that I should like 
to help your good cause, and I want to ask you 
whether you can dispose of a fine Erard harp for 
the benefit of the Animal Rescue League. I do 
not know at all what such an instrument is worth, 
but I saw a few years ago that harps of this make 
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were sold in New York for prices ranging from 
$1,200 to $1,600, and it seems to me that this one 
should be worth quite a little sum. I suppose 
some instrument maker could value it for you. 

I have a further reason for wishing to make this 
donation. The harp belonged to my aunt, Mrs. 
Darrah, who was devoted to animals, and who 
left most of her pictures to be sold for the benefit 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. She would have liked to feel that this 
harp, which she prized so greatly, could be de- 
voted to so good a use. I believe Erard is the 


finest maker of harps that the world has ever 


seen. 


should like to help the cause in this way. 
cerely yours, AuicE N. LIncoLn. 


Will you let me hear from you whether! 
you think you can do anything about this? I 
Sin-/ 


I replied that the League would most gladly 


accept this beautiful offering, 


and I now invite) 


our friends to suggest ways of disposing of it to. 


the best advantage. 


i] 


All who are interested in our work can aid us 


by sending old linen, cotton, blankets, mats, for 
use at 68 Carver street; also fresh green grass and 
catnip. 


Members of the League and subscribers not 
members who are going away are asked to 
send change of address to the Animal Rescue 
League if they wish to receive this paper and 
keep in touch with the interests of our humane 
work through the summer. 


All who are interested in the progress of hu- 
mane work are invited to subscribe for this pub- 
lication, which aims to give the latest information 
on humane efforts in this and in other countries, 
as well as interesting stories, useful suggestions 
and League news. 


A member of the Animal Rescue League, Mrs. 
E. S. Wood, 50 Commonwealth avenue, makes 
the suggestion that all who are interested in our 
work shall aid it through the summer by making 
and soliciting from friends useful and fancy arti- 
cles to be put on sale at some place agreed upon 
in November or December. If a sufficient num- 
ber of members promise some assistance this sale 
can be agreed upon and prepared for. We have 
over fourteen hundred members, and supposing 
five hundred of these members promise even one 
article for this sale it will be a considerable help 
toward our expenses, which increase every year. 
In the May number of this paper I will ese 
how much encouragement has been received. 
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_ word to the League. 
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The social circle of the Every Day Church has 
kindly extended an invitation to the president of 
the Animal Rescue League to give a lantern slide 
talk at their church Thursday evening, April 17. 
There will be music and refreshments, and a col- 
lection will be taken up for the League. 


The annual reports have been sent to every mem- 
ber of the League. If any member has not re- 
ceived one, and will notify our clerk, one will be 
sent immediately. Any members or any friends 
of the League who desire one or more of these re- 
ports for distribution may have them by sending 
If stamps are enclosed it 
will help up on the expense of sending them out, 
which is considerable, as each report takes a two 
cent stamp. Other humane literature will be sent 
to teachers or libraries if requested. 


Our large photographs of the Cats’ Christmas 
Tree may be ordered at the League, price fifty 
cents each, also four cents in stamps for mailing 
them. 


A woman on Centre street, Dorchester, ill be- 
yond hope of recovery, had a cat seventeen years 
old and entirely deaf. Because the cat being old 
and .deaf got into the servant’s way, the servant 
was known more than once to kick it down the 
cellar stairs. The house was occupied by two 
families, both using the same entry and cellar, and 
the neighbor who saw this begged our agent to 
take the poor, suffering old creature, who had 
been a comforting and helpful friend to the dying 
woman for many years, out of the hands of this 
cruel servant. Humane women should be careful 
to engage only humane help. Many a pet suffers 
much that the owner never dreams of when left to 
the care of hired help. 


In one house of poverty a woman died of deli- 
rium tremens, leaving two female cats with no 
one tocare forthem. Before the body was carried 
from the house our agent was there and took 
away the cats. There have been five similar in- 
stances this month. In cases of sudden death or 
breaking up of the family our League has proved 
the greatest mercy to the cats or dogs that would 
Most certainly be shut out on the street did not our 
agent go immediately to the rescue. 


WE WANT 
SUBSCRIBERS. 


efe 
> 


The president of the Animal Rescue League in- 
vites all who are interested in humane work to 
subscribe for this paper. It is only fifty cents a 
year, and after reading it carefully it seems as if 
any one would discover enough of interest in it to 
make it an object to give that small sum in order ~ 
to receive it every month. 

We very much desire to get two thousand sub- 
scribers before the next issue so that we can begin 
our mailing list. One member of the League has 
generously donated fifty dollars toward the ex- 
pense of the first issue and asked to have twelve 
copies sent her. Others have promised to sub- 
scribe for several copies. 

We know it is not possible for our members to 
visit the League often, but by having a monthly 
paper they can be kept in touch with the work of 
the League and hear of many interesting incidents 
that otherwise they could not know. There will 
be suggestions on the care of the domestic animals 
every month, and subscribers are invited to write 
their own experiences for the benefit of others. 
We should also be glad of letters on the subject of 
our fourfooted friends, or little stories that are 
known to be true. Photographs of pets, either 
dogs, cats or horses, will be gladly considered for 
illustrations. 

It is earnestly hoped that every member of the 
League will subscribe for this paper and try to get 
us other subscribers, and the editor promises to 


try to make it more and more interesting every 


month. 
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OLD GRIST MILL 
DOG BREAD 


IS THE BEST [FOOD FOR DOGS. 


_ 59000 testimonials from dog owners. 


These puppies were brought up on AUSTIN'S 
DOG BREAD. 


Waban Kennels. 1. W. Comey, Newton. 


Selected by the New England Kennel Club for Austin’s Dog Bread 


the last three years as the best food to be used at 
their bench shows. 


IS A PERFECT FOOD. 


ALL FIRST-CLASS GROCERS. 
It is composed of lean meat, 
bone meal and farinaceous 


Dr. Ear | S. Sloan, substances in proper propor- 


tions to insure the health — 
Manufacturer and Proprietor of and well-be in g of th e D og. Q 
2 


Sloan’s Liniment A. M. M. SOULE, M. D. Vi 
AND VETERINARY REMEDIES. Canine Specialist, : 


HYDE PARK, MASS. — 


Se TS ey ternative ose t 


4 


597-599 ALBANY STREET ' 
DR. SOULE’S REMEDIES © 


—— FOR —— 


.- AND... 


‘119 EAST CANTON STREET, HORSES, CATTLE AND DOGS 


TON. MA Have been used and thoroughly tested in 
“BOSTON, SS. most extensive practice for 


U.S.A. 2 many yeats. 
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